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LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 

EDITED BY CHARLES KETTLEBOROTJGH 

Director of the Indiana Legislative Reference Bureau 

The Richards Primary. The state of South Dakota is becoming 
famous as a laboratory for experiments in popular government. It 
was the first state to adopt the initiative and referendum, those pro- 
visions being incorporated into the state constitution by the Populist 
legislature of 1897 and ratified by the people at the election of 1898. 
The Republican legislature of 1917 took a long step towards state 
socialism when it met the demands of the Non-Partisan League by 
proposing a series of amendments under which the state may now 
engage in almost any industry, a program which was likewise approved 
by the people at the succeeding election. Recently the state has 
attracted further attention on account of its original and peculiar — 
some would say "freakish" — primary law, under which South Dakota 
has been the first state to take any official action with regard to the 
selection of candidates for the coming national campaign. 

The so-called "Richards Primary" is almost exclusively the work of 
one man, R. 0. Richards of Huron, who, as a private citizen (Mr. 
Richards has been a defeated candidate for United States senator and 
governor and has served as Republican state chairman) has taken an 
active interest in politics, and has devoted his talents and his means 
to his one hobby — the securing of responsible party government. The 
present South Dakota primary law, of which he is the author, is but 
the culmination of a series of experiments in the field of primary legis- 
lation. Its adoption can only be understood when considered in relation 
to the initiative and referendum, to factional contests within the Repub- 
lican party, and to the persistent efforts of Mr. Richards himself. 

The active agitation for the direct primary in South Dakota began 
in 1903, largely under the leadership of Mr. Richards. In 1904 the 
first use was made of the constitutional initiative in drawing up a 
primary measure and petitioning the legislature for its submission to a 
vote of the people. Although the initiative petition contained about 
twice the required number of signatures, the "stalwart" legislature of 
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1905 refused to submit the measure, as required by the constitution, 
and passed instead the so-called "Honest Caucus Law," retaining the 
old convention system with but slight restrictions. This violation of 
the constitution resulted in 1906 in the election of Governor Crawford 
and a "progressive" legislature, and the passage in 1907 of the first 
primary law. This law, which still retained some of the features of 
the convention system, continued in force, with some amendments, 
until 1912. 

Meanwhile Mr. Richards had prepared a primary measure in con- 
formity with his more advanced notions, secured its introduction in 
the legislature of 1911, but failed to secure its passage. Enough 
signers to an initiative petition for the same measure had, however, 
been obtained; it was immediately reintroduced in that form, and the 
legislature of 1911, remembering the lesson of 1906, submitted the 
measure to a vote of the people. At the election of 1912 it was adopted 
by a vote of nearly two to one. 

The Richards primary thus enacted was the prototype of the present 
law, containing several very unusual features, such as the official recog- 
nition of party factions, an elaborate scheme for the initial proposal of 
candidates before the primary, party indorsement for appointive posi- 
tions, party recall, and a postmaster primary. The law was severely criti- 
cized as being too complicated and expensive and as promoting factional 
quarrels within the party; and the legislature of 1913, even before the 
Richards law had been put into operation, submitted in its stead 
another initiated measure, the so-called Coffey law, which had for its 
purpose the repeal of the Richards law and was itself a reversion to 
the more orthodox type of primary. The people, at the election in 
1914, refused, by a large majority, to approve the new measure and 
thereby sustained the Richards law. 

In spite of this emphatic indorsement of the Richards primary by 
the people at two successive elections the legislature of 1915 enacted 
the so-called Norbeck primary law, 1 which repealed the Richards law 
and substituted a type of primary along the usual lines. The legislature 
also, taking advantage of an earlier ruling of the state supreme court 
that emergency measures were not subject to the referendum, 2 attached 
the emergency clause to the Norbeck law, and thus prevented the 
measure, with its appeal of the Richards law, from being submitted to 
a vote of the people — "thereby locking and bolting the door on the 

1 From Peter Norbeck, the present governor of South Dakota. 

2 State ex rel. Lavin v. Bacon, 14 S. D. 394 (1901); 85 N. W. 605. 
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people," as Mr. Richards said. The constitutional question as to 
whether the legislature had the right to repeal an initiated law was 
carried to the Supreme Court, which held that the legislature had that 
right, since under the provisions of the South Dakota initiative and 
referendum it was not expressly denied. 3 

Not at all discouraged at this turn of affairs, Mr. Richards imme- 
diately set about revising and perfecting his measure, and again secured 
its submission through the initiative and referendum at the election of 
1916. At this election his measure was defeated by a very close vote 
(a change of 163 votes would have secured its adoption); but it was 
again revised, reinitiated, and resubmitted at the election of 1918, 
when it was adopted by a comfortable margin. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the primary movement in South 
Dakota. The Richards law, practically in its present form, has been 
continuously before the people of the state since 1911, and has been 
submitted to a direct vote four times, failing only once to secure the 
Dbpular approval. (Incidentally, it might be mentioned that the 
Richards primary is the only initiated law that has been ratified by 
i ne people of South Dakota during the twenty years of the initiative 
and referendum, although several other initiated measures have been 
submitted.) It has been in actual operation during one preelection 
campaign, that of 1913-1914; and it is now, with some slight changes 
and some additional features, again being put into operation. As an 
experiment in popular government, the Richards primary is so different 
from any other primary law in existence as to deserve careful study 
from students of politics. In spite of its very unusual features, it 
seems to be little known outside the state of South Dakota; hence this 
analysis of its most salient provisions. 

Party Organization. The Richards primary is a loose form of the 
closed primary. No preliminary party registration or enrollment is 
required, but separate ballots are furnished for each party, and any 
voter whose party affiliation is challenged must declare his allegiance 
under oath, stating that he is "in good faith" a member of that party 
and a believer in its principles " as declared in the last preceding national 
and state platforms." 

Party committees are constituted in no unusual fashion. The 
county central committee is made up of one committeeman elected by 

3 State ex rel. Richards v. Whisman, 36 S. D. 260 (1915) ; 154 N. W. 707. The 
case was carried to the United States Supreme Court, which declined to take 
jurisdiction. 
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ballot of the party voters in each precinct, the chairman being chosen 
by majority vote of these committeemen and of the nominees for 
county and legislative offices. The state central committee is similarly 
made up of one committeman elected in each county. The state 
chairman and the national committeeman are both elected at the 
state-wide primary. One unusual feature, however, with regard to 
party committees, is that of unit representation, that is, each party 
committeeman at all meetings of the committee has a vote equal to 
the number of votes cast at the last general election within the territory 
he represents (precinct or county) for his party's candidate for governor. 
Selection of Candidates and Issues. The Richards law in this respect 
presents some very novel features, the machinery being somewhat 
elaborate and complicated, and combining to a certain extent the 
representative convention with the principle of direct selection. Prin- 
ciples rather than individuals are stressed at all times. There are 
six distinct steps in the process of selecting the party nominees and 
the party issues. 

(1) Precinct initiatory election. The process of selection begins 
with an election in each precinct on the second Tuesday in November 
of every odd-numbered year, for the purpose of choosing one party 
committeeman and three county proposalmen for each party. The 
election is conducted under what the law calls the "honest caucus law 
plan;" that is, the election is open to all the voters of the precinct, who 
organize themselves into a meeting, but conduct the election according 
to certain prescribed forms, with separate ballots for each party. 

(2) County proposal meeting. The proposalmen of each party 
thus elected in the precincts meet separately in county convention on 
the third Tuesday in November following the precinct elections, organ- 
ize by choosing a chairman and other officers, and elect by roll call 
three state proposalmen. This meeting then adjourns till a later date. 

(3) State proposal meeting. These state proposalmen of each party 
meet separately at the state capitol on the first Tuesday in December 
of every odd-numbered year, and at this state proposal meeting take 
the first steps in the actual selection of the party candidates and issues. 
The meeting of each party's proposalmen is called to order by the state 
party chairman, or in his absence by any of the proposalmen present, 
and organizes by electing its own chairman and other officers. The pro- 
posalmen present constitute a quorum, and are at all times required to act 
"without sub-committees, as a committee of the whole, sitting in open 
and public session." Each proposalman has a vote equal to one-third 
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the number of votes cast in his county at the last general election for 
his party's candidate for governor; all important votes on candidates 
and issues are required to be by roll call; and a majority of all the votes 
entitled to representation is necessary for a decision. 

The work of this state proposal meeting is not finally to select, but 
merely to propose an official set of candidates and principles to be 
voted upon at the party primary. The proposed platform is adopted 
first, and it is provided that the various planks are to be voted upon 
one at a time by roll call. After having in this way proposed a state 
platform, the meeting proceeds to select from such party platform one 
"paramount national issue" and one "paramount state issue," and 
prepares a summary of principles (national and state), limited to eight 
words, for a ballot heading. Finally, the meeting proposes its candi- 
dates for the various presidential (including President, Vice-President, 
and presidential electors), congressional, and state offices, and for 
party representatives (state chairman, national committeeman, and 
national delegates and alternates). 

(a) Majority representative proposals. The principles and can- 
didates thus selected by the majority of the state proposal meeting are 
called representative proposals, being made by a representative con- 
vention. These representative proposals, containing a complete list of 
the principles and candidates proposed, must be certified by the chair- 
man and secretary of the state proposal meeting, and filed in prescribed 
form with the secretary of state on or before the 1st of January. 
Every candidate concerned must by that date sign a declaration of 
his intention to accept the nomination and the office, to adhere to the 
party principles, and to obey the party recall if invoked. If all these 
formalities are complied with, the summary of principles and the names 
of the candidates are placed by the secretary of state on the primary 
ballot. 

(b) Protesting representative proposals. The majority of the state 
proposal meeting having proposed its set of principles and candidates, 
there is opportunity also for the minority to do likewise. If five or 
more of the state proposalmen dissent from the majority proposals, 
they may on or before the third Tuesday in December file protesting 
representative proposals, containing their principles and candidates. 
These proposals must be certified by the five or more protesting pro- 
posalmen, and in every other respect must conform to the requirements 
for the proposals of the majority. These having been complied with, 
the principles and candidates of this group are also placed on the 
primary ballot. 
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It should be noted that on the ballot there is no distinction in name 
between the proposals of the majority and minority groups, both being 
called merely representative proposals. The law provides, however, 
that the principles and candidates proposed by the majority proposal- 
men shall always be placed in the last (righthand) column of the primary 
ballot, while those of the protesting proposalmen are to be placed in 
the column next to the last. In case there is more than one group of 
protesting proposalmen, that group which first files its proposals gets 
its list on the ballot, "the intention being," reads the law, "to permit 
only two representative proposals to be printed on any one party 
ballot." 

(4) Independent proposals. In addition to the two representative 
proposals, independent proposals for individual candidates may be 
filed, apparently without limit as to number. These independent 
proposals are made in the form of petitions, signed by one per cent of 
the party voters in the territory concerned, if for presidential, con- 
gressional, state, or district offices; or by twenty party voters, if for 
county or legislative offices. An unusual feature in this connection is 
the provision that it is unlawful to secure more than twice the required 
number of signatures to any petition— probably with the view of 
encouraging numerous independent proposals. 

Candidates for legislative office in joint legislative districts (com- 
posed of more than one county) and candidates for judicial offices are 
required to file as independent candidates, although judicial candi- 
dates may also be indorsed by representative proposals. Other 
conditions are the same as for representative proposals, except that no 
statement of principles and paramount issue need be made unless the 
proposal is of a candidate for President or governor. Independent 
candidates are placed in the first column of the primary ballot, being 
given what is considered the choice position. It may also be noted 
that if there is no opposition to any proposed candidate, whether 
independent or representative, such candidate is certified as the party 
nominee without going before the primary election. 

(5) Reconvened county proposal meeting. After the state proposal 
meeting has been held, the county proposalmen of each party (who met 
originally in November to elect the state proposalmen) reconvene at 
the county seat on the fourth Tuesday in December. At this meeting 
the county party chairman is required to present the various repre- 
sentative and independent state proposals that have been made, from 
among which the county proposalmen select and indorse the paramount 
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state issue which they prefer. The meeting then proceeds to the 
selection of representative candidates for county and legislative offices 
in the same manner as was done in the state proposal meeting. Each 
proposalman has a vote equal to one-third of the vote cast at the last 
general election in his precinct for his party's candidate for governor; 
a roll call is required upon the indorsement of the paramount issue 
and the selection of candidates; and a majority vote is necessary to 
a choice. 

There are also similar provisions with regard to protesting repre- 
sentative proposals, the majority of the meeting having the first right, 
however, to propose and file its candidates and select the representative 
column on the ballot in which they shall be placed. All such proposals 
for county and legislative offices, whether independent or representative, 
are to be certified in the same manner as are those for state and national 
offices, but to the county auditor instead of to the secretary of [state; 
and the same declarations are required of all candidates. 

(6) Primary election. This final step in the selection of the party 
nominees and the determination of the party principles is held on the 
fourth Tuesday in March of every even-numbered year. The primary 
election under the Richards law is conducted much as other primary 
elections. There is a separate ballot, with a distinctive color, for each 
party; a plurality is required to nominate; the secretary of state and 
the county auditors are the chief election officers, with duties ordinarily 
pertaining thereto; there are detailed regulations governing the conduct 
of the primary and the determination of the results. 

An unusual feature is provided, however, with respect to the presi- 
dential primary. The law provides that the indorsement at the primary 
of candidates for President and Vice-President and their national 
paramount issue is to have the "force and effect of instructions" to the 
delegates to the national convention to vote for and support such 
candidates and principles at least three times before supporting any 
compromise candidate or platform. It is further provided that presi- 
dential electors nominated in the primary "shall cast their votes in 
the electoral college for the candidates for President and Vice-President 
who were nominated by the national party convention" — an attempt, 
apparently, to prevent the repetition of what happened in 1912, when 
the Republican presidential electors cast the vote of South Dakota 
for Roosevelt, although Taft was the regular Republican nominee. 

Publicity. All the studied efforts of the Richards law to make 
principles rather than men the issue not only between parties but also 
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between the factions within a party, would be useless without an 
intelligent public opinion; hence it is not strange that elaborate pro- 
visions for enlightening the public as to the issues form an important 
part of this law. These publicity provisions are among the most 
novel and interesting features of the Richards primary. 

" Political record books" are required to be kept, one by the secretary 
of state and one by each of the county auditors, in which are recorded 
all the transactions of political parties relating respectively to state 
and national, and to county affairs, and including the minutes of party 
committee meetings, party platforms, representative and independent 
proposal papers, challenges and acceptances to joint debate, and party 
indorsements for appointments. These books do not directly provide 
publicity, being strictly record books, but should surely furnish a fund 
of useful information for the future historian of party politics. 

The publicity pamphlet is no longer an altogether novel feature, but 
South Dakota is the first to use it for the pre-primary as well as for the 
preelection campaign. The state party publicity pamphlet provided 
for by the Richards law is compiled by the secretary of state from the 
material in the political record book. In addition to the platform 
principles, proposals and petitions of all the party candidates, the 
pamphlet will contain a biography and half tone cut of any candidate 
who deposits $100 for both or $50 for either. Written arguments may 
also be included, limited to 800 words in support of the principles 
of each representative group of candidates, and to 200 words in support 
of any independent candidate. It is expressly provided, however, 
that no platform proposals or arguments shall contain any "personal 
attack of character" on any one. The arrangement of the material, 
the kind of type to be used, and other details, are carefully regulated. 
A copy of the pamphlet is to be mailed by each county auditor to every 
voter in his county forty days before the date of the primary. There 
is no expense to the candidates, except for the biography and cut, the 
expense of publication being borne by the state, that of mailing by 
the county. 

Provisions for a series of public joint debates between the candidates 
for President and between those for governor are among the most novel 
features of the Richards primary, and are the one striking feature of 
the present law which was not included in that of 1912. The law 
requires that there be held at least one presidential and sixteen guber- 
natorial public joint debates between the first Monday in January and 
the fourth Tuesday in March; that is, pre-primary debates between 
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the presidential and gubernatorial candidates within each party. 
These debates are to be strictly discussions of each candidate's " para- 
mount issue" — such paramount issue being denned as "one well-defined 
and definite principle for a public policy that shall be first filed with 
the secretary of state by an independent candidate proposal for president 
or governor, or representative proposal. Such representative para- 
mount issue shall be expressed in not more than eight words as a 
summary for heading of the appropriate column on the primary ballot." 

There is a definite system of challenges and acceptances provided 
for in the law. Challenges to debate are to be made in the following 
order: (1) By the independent candidate, or, if there be more than one 
such, by the independent candidate who first filed his proposal petition. 
He is not, however, required to challenge, unless there is no majority 
representative candidate, in which case he must challenge any other 
independent or representative candidate. The independent candidate 
is at all times permitted to designate the opposing candidate with 
whom he wishes to debate (if there be more than one such) . (2) If the 
independent candidate does not avail himself of his right to challenge 
within the specified time, then the protesting representative candidate 
is required to issue such challenge to his opposing representative 
candidate. Challenges duly made must be accepted, but in case more 
than one is made to the same person, the challenged candidate need 
accept only one, in the following order: (1) the challenge made by an 
independent candidate, (2) the challenge by the protesting represen- 
tative candidate, the purpose of the law being expressly stated as 
"always to give priority to the challenge of an independent candidate, 
so as to encourage leadership." 

Presidential candidates may debate in person or by proxy, at their 
option; but candidates for governor are required to debate in person, 
except in case of inability, unforeseen disability, or sickness, and even 
then are required to be present at the debate unless a sworn physician's 
certificate is presented as to inability to attend on account of sickness. 
Failure on the part of any candidate to make or accept a challenge, 
when required, operates as a legal withdrawal of that candidate's 
name from the primary ballot; and the law distinctly provides that 
"such vacancy shall be filled by a candidate who will make the challenge 
or fill the debates, or the place shall remain vacant." 

There are elaborate regulations for the conduct of these debates. 
Unless a more suitable time and place is designated by the challenged 
candidate, the debates are to be held in the court room of the county 
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court house at 8.30 p.m., any other public business going on at that 
time to give way temporarily. The arrangements for the presidential 
debates are made by the national committeeman or the state chairman, 
those for the gubernatorial debates by the county chairman of the 
county in which any debate is to be held. Over the latter the county 
chairman also presides, or he may appoint a "jurist" to preside; or if 
he is absent altogether, the presiding officer is chosen from the audience 
by majority vote of those present. The debates are restricted to the 
"paramount issue" of each candidate, the law expressly stipulating 
that "no personalities or personal imputations may be brought into 
the debate under any circumstances." The challenger's paramount 
issue is debated first, then that of the challenged candidate, and so on 
during the series. The candidate whose paramount issue is being 
debated opens and closes; the time is limited to 20 minutes for the 
opening affirmative argument, 30 minutes for the negative, and 10 
minutes for the closing. Roberts' rules of order are to be observed. 

In addition to these debates within each party during the pre-primary 
campaign, provision is also made for a series of twelve post-primary 
debates between the nominees for governor of the two largest parties 
(as determined by the vote at the primary). These debates are re- 
stricted to the paramount issue which was approved within the party 
at the primary, and are conducted in every way as those held during 
the pre-primary campaign. The series is to be held between September 
1 and November 1 preceding the general election ; the nominee of the 
smaller party is required to make the challenge; and failure to make 
or accept the challenge as required, or failure to attend and discuss 
the paramount issue, automatically creates a vacancy on the ticket, 
which as before must be filled by one who will fulfill the debating 
requirements or the place remains vacant. 

Party Indorsement for Appointive Positions. Among the novel 
features of the Richards law is the plan for official party indorsements 
for appointive positions within the state, whether state or national. 
For positions other than postmaster, any party elector may file an 
application with the secretary of state, who mails a copy to each member 
of the state central committee of the applicant's party. This party 
committee, with the national committeeman, meets at the state capitol 
on the second Tuesday in December after the general election, for the 
purpose of hearing applicants and receiving written recommendations 
concerning them, acting always "in public session and without sub- 
committees, as a committee of the whole." The committee then 
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proceeds, by open ballot and majority vote, to indorse for the positions 
concerned such of the applicants as it sees fit, or such other persons 
"as shall be agreed upon by a majority of such committeemen present 
for the betterment of the public service." These indorsements by 
the party state committee are considered the official party indorsements, 
and as such are transmitted at once to the appointing authority, if 
for a state position, and to the President and each of the United States 
senators and congressmen from the state, if for a national position. 

For the position of postmaster a special method of securing the 
party indorsement is provided through postmaster primaries, limited 
strictly to the municipalities concerned and to the party of the national 
administration in power. Such a postmaster primary may be called 
in any municipality, sixty days before the expiration of the postmaster's 
commission or immediately upon a vacancy occurring, upon seven 
days' notice by three party electors of the national administration in 
power. Any resident elector of that party may become a candidate 
at the primary by filing a petition with the municipal clerk, duly signed 
by the required number. 

The postmaster primary is conducted as are other elections, the 
municipal clerk being the chief election officer. In case there are three 
or more candidates, the feature of first and second choices is made use 
of in order to secure a majority selection. The choice of the party 
voters, as expressed at this primary, is certified to the President, post- 
master-general, and congressman from the district as the official party 
indorsement for the position of postmaster. 

Candidates for all appointive positions are required to sign a decla- 
ration that they will qualify if appointed and obey the party recall if 
invoked. 

Party Recall. One of the unique features of the Richards primary 
is that for the recall of public officials, whether elected or appointed, 
not by the general electorate, but by the party through which such 
official secured his election or appointment, and conducted as a quasi- 
judicial proceeding with a "jury trial." The party recall may be 
invoked against an official who fails to adhere to the party principles; 
or who is charged with misconduct, crime, or misdemeanor in office, 
or with drunkenness, gross incompetency, or neglect of duty. It may 
be invoked (1) by written petition of 33 per cent of the electors of his 
party, within the territory from which he was elected or appointed, 
or (2) by written petition of 66 per cent or more of the members of his 
party central committee, state or county, as the case may be. 
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A complaint must be filed with the recall petition, setting forth 
specific charges. Jurisdiction to hear the complaint and to try and 
determine the charges is vested in the party state or county central 
committee, according to the character of the office. The date for the 
hearing is fixed by the party chairman, who also presides at the trial. 
The committee members are specially sworn; counsel may be employed 
by both sides; witnesses are examined and -evidence is taken; and the 
hearing in general takes the form of a judicial proceeding. 

If 90 per cent or more of the committee members concur, the charges 
are sustained, with no right of appeal to any other tribunal. Official 
notice of the committee's decision is served upon the officer concerned, 
with a formal request for his resignation. Failure on the part of the 
officer to resign, when thus formally requested, is declared by the law 
to constitute "proof of his moral misconduct and corrupt conduct." 
The office is thereupon to be "declared vacant by such party organi- 
zation," evidently meaning the party committee which conducted 
the trial. 

This somewhat doubtful provision is further clouded by the fact 
that no provision is made for filling the vacancy so "declared," and it is 
difficult to see how the party organization could enforce its recall, if 
the official refused to resign. It may also be noted that the recall 
applies only to officers elected or appointed as party candidates, and 
no method is provided for the recall of those who may have secured 
their positions independent of any party. 

Miscellaneous Features. There are provisions regarding contests, 
limitation of campaign expenses, illegal voting, and corrupt practices, 
that are in no respect startling departures from the provisions on these 
subjects found in other laws. Vacancies in party positions and in 
nominations are to be filled by the appropriate party committees. 
Vacancies in representative proposals before the primary are, however, 
to be filled in a rather unusual manner, in that the chairman of the 
proposal meeting is to designate the new candidate. When we recall 
that representative proposals include the proposals of both the majority 
and minority groups of proposalmen, this provision seems to give the 
chairman the right to fill a vacancy occurring even in the proposal of 
the opposing faction. 

The expense of the Richards primary is also worth noting. In 
addition to the complicated and voluminous machinery of initial and 
primary elections, the novel features of the law are all a source of 
expense to the taxpayers. The proposalmen and the party committee- 
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men are paid a mileage of five cents for attendance upon all necessary 
meetings, and the candidates required to debate receive a mileage of 
ten cents for all necessary travel in that connection. The expense of 
the publicity pamphlet is borne by the state and county, that of the 
postmaster primary by the municipality concerned. 

Comment on the Richards law is not the purpose of this article. It 
may be that some of its provisions will not stand the test of a close 
constitutional scrutiny. But the very novelty of its outstanding 
features — the initial proposal of candidates by representative con- 
ventions, the idea of "unit representation," the emphasis on the 
" paramount issue," the scheme of public joint debates, the plan for 
constituting the party state committee into a sort of civil service board, 
the postmaster primary, the party recall — will secure the keenest 
interest on the part of students of government in the operation of the 
new South Dakota law. It may well be that there is still something 
to be learned in the field of party legislation. 

Clarence A. Berdahl. 

University of Illinois. 

Post-War Legislation. Before the declaration of war by the United 
States in 1917, and during the continuance of the conflict, scores of 
laws were enacted by the various states to meet abnormal war con- 
ditions. With the conclusion of the war an entirely different set of 
problems has emerged which has led to new types of legislation. 
These new laws are designed to facilitate the reassimilation of soldiers, 
sailors and marines, to avert the disloyal tendencies to un-Americanism 
displayed during and since the war; and to provide for a permanent 
historical record of our achievements in the war. 

Soldiers' Reception. Seven states, including Kansas, Iowa, Arizona, 
Oregon, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Wyoming made appropriations for 
the purpose of welcoming returning soldiers at New York, contributing 
to their comfort, entertainment and convenience, and in some cases 
providing for their transportation home. 1 The funds so appropriated 
were expended in most cases by an official committee of citizens 
appointed by and representing the governor; the Arizona fund was 
intrusted to the Rocky Mountain Club of New York. The funds so 
expended ranged in amount from $5,000 to $35,000 per state. 1 

1 Kansas, Session Laws, 1919, p. 380; Iowa, Session Laws, 1919, p. 388; Arizona, 
Session Laws, 1919, p. 7; Oregon, Session Laws, 1919, p. 251; Nebraska, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 1159; Wisconsin, Session Laws, 1919, ch. 22; Wyoming, Session 
Laws, 1919, p. 3. 



